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Nothing perhaps since Schliemann’s epoch-making excavations 
at Mycenae in 1876 has awakened such a widespread interest in the 
classical world as the report of the discoveries made by Evans at 
Knossos in 1900. Ardent and vivid must have been the imagination 
that could have forecast a tithe of the results actually reached here 
by the spade under Evans’ skilful direction. The finds are so far- 
reaching in their consequences and necessitate such a complete recon- 
struction of our views on the Mycenaean and pre-Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion that it is difficult to adjust our minds so suddenly to the new 
environment. When we read about an Aegean civilization going 
back to 4000-5000 B. C., and still further about Neolithic strata which 
render it highly probable that Knossos was the continuous abode of 
man from 10000 or 12000 to 1200 B. C., we may faintly realize the 
revolution which our ideas must undergo. 

Here at Knossos in Crete has been unearthed a great palace going 
back to 1800-2000 B. C., ‘‘a veritable town in itself,’”? covering some 
five or six acres, in some parts at least three or four stories high, built 
around a large central court 110 by 200 feet. It has its Throne 
Room in which Minos himself, the Cretan Moses, may have sat and 

t The writer of this paper has visited Crete, but the article may be considered as 
mainly a compilation from the reports of the various schools conducting the excava- 


tions, especially the reports of the British. In describing the particular finds he has 
used largely the exact language of the reporters. For the illustrative material he is 
indebted to the kindness of Professor Burrows, whose excellent book, The Discoveries 
in Crete (E. P. Duiton & Co., 1907 , has been of great service. 
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dispensed laws to his subjects, its Hall of the Colonnades, Hall of the 
Double Axes, Corridor of the Procession, and Theatral Area. In 
it are whole streets of apartments used as storerooms with rows of 
pithoi still standing, wine vats, olive presses with runnels and pipes 
to carry off the oil, workshops, lapidaries’ rooms, schoolrooms, spin- 
ning-rooms, a system of baths, lavatories, latrine, showing a knowl- 
edge of sanitation and hydraulics without parallel in any other struc- 
ture in ancient or even in mediaeval times. There are mosaic pic- 
tures of houses three stories high with windows divided into four or 
six panes—in which some translucent substance was probably used 
for glass—looking very much like a modern street front. The evi- 
dence discovered also points strongly to the use of a system of weights 
and coinage and a knowledge of the decimal system of notation. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of all these remarkable discoveries was 
an inscription in linear script containing, along with other characters, 
a dozen or more letters of the Greek alphabet of the same shape as 
those of the classical period, and two clay cups with ink-written 
inscriptions. 

The walls of the palace in certain parts were covered with brilliant 
frescoes, some showing highly realistic designs from nature, as those 
of a mountain goat suckling her young and of a large bull in natural 
colors; others represented the life and amusements of the inhabitants, 
such as javelin-hurling, boxing, leaping, circus performances, acro- 
bats, female toreadors, groups of women engaged in animated conver- 
sation in the courts and gardens and on the balconies of a palatial 
building, doubtless as witnesses of the very performances above men- 
tioned, dressed ‘“‘decolletées, but with fashionable puffed sleeves and 
flounced gowns, and their hair as elaborately curled and frisé as if they 
were fresh from a coiffeur’s hands.”’ ‘‘ Mais,” exclaimed a French 
savant who was visiting Mr. Evans, “‘ce sont des Parisiennes.”” Even 
still more interesting than these, especially from the standpoint of eth- 
nology and the history of the prehistoric man, is the fresco of the 
Cupbearer, painted in brilliant colors, representing a handsome youth 
with high, brachycephalic head, and profile closely resembling that of 
the classical period. 

In the meantime excavations carried on elsewhere in Crete have 
kept fully abreast of those at Knossos. The Italian excavators under 
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Professor Halbherr at Phaestos, in the southern part of the island 
about forty miles from Knossos, have unearthed a palace almost rival- 
ing in splendor that of Knossos itself. In fact there is nothing at 
Knossos that quite equals for architectural effect the grand stairway 
forty-five feet broad at Phaestos, with its twelve steps still per- 
fectly preserved. Again at Hagia Triada only two miles north- 
west of Phaestos, and supposed to have been the seaside summer 
residence of the ancient lords of Phaestos, was uncovered by Professor 
Halbherr a palace, which, though built on a less grand scale, was 
peculiarly rich in finds of the most interesting kind belonging to the 
early and later Bronze Age; such as hundreds of skeletons in round 
chamber tombs of the “tholos” type, copper dagger-blades, hand- 
somely wrought vases, and sarcophagi depicting scenes from life, 
besides a host of articles for private and domestic use. 

The whole east end of the island, the home of the Eteo-Cretans, 
has also been the scene of unusual activity within the past few years, in 
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almost every case bringing an ample reward to the excavators. The 
British began work in 1901 at Zakro, where was found “the most 
significant domestic structure yet uncovered on an Aegean site;” 
while at Palaikastro and the places in its immediate vicinity, Koura- 
menos, Hagios Nikolaos, Petsofa, Roussolakkos, Magasa, the finds 
have been of such a rich and varied character that even scant justice 
to them would require a separate article. At Magasa was discovered 
a great store of Neolithic implements, a Neolithic rock-shelter, and 
more interesting still, the fairly well preserved foundations of a Neo- 
lithic house of a rectangular ground plan. Thus we can claim now to 
have some idea of what even a Neolithic homestead looked like. At 
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Roussolakkos has been unearthed by the British School “a city of 
continuous houses, more that 4oo feet long by 350 broad, whose 
many blocks or insulae might almost seem to need the more elaborate 
grouping of the regiones of Pompeii.” At Praesos were found a number 
of vases and terra-cotta figurines, some bronze objects, beehive tombs 
and larnakes, as well as the well-preserved foundations of a house 
belonging to the Hellenistic period, and three important inscriptions 
mentioned below. At Gournia in 1901 the American Exploration 
Society, under the conduct of Miss Harriet A. Boyd, was richly 
rewarded by the discovery of ‘‘a settlement of the Bronze Age, so 
wonderfully preserved that it has been called by visiting archaeologists 
a ‘Mycenaean Pompeii.’” Many of the houses were found to be 
built of fire-baked brick—a new addition to our knowledge of the 
Bronze Age. A similar fact was revealed about the same time at 
other places in eastern Crete. Indeed, there is nothing more remark- 
able about these wonderful discoveries than the flood of light they 
throw on points concerning which our information has hitherto been 
very scanty or entirely wanting, not only for the Mycenaean, but also 
for the classical, period. 

We must now return to the palace at Knossos, the central point of 
interest in Crete, for a more detailed examination of those interesting 
and instructive ruins. The site of ancient Knossos lies about three 
and a half miles from the sea, and four miles southeast of the modern 
city of Candia, that is, about the middle of an east and west line drawn 
along the north coast of the island. Trial shafts sunk in different 
parts of the ruins show it to have been continuously inhabited from 
early Neolithic times to the time of the great catastrophe of the Later 
Palace, 1400-1300 B.C. Since that time it has been left utterly deso- 
late, not a tree growing on it nor a ploughshare passing over it for 
more than three thousand years. For some years before the excava- 
tions of Evans, early remains had been known to exist on the spot. 
Back as far as 1878 some explorations of a desultory character by a 
native gentleman of Candia, Mr. Minos Kalokairinos, had resulted 
in the finding of some large jars and fragments of Mycenaean pottery. 
Evans was first attracted to the site in 1894, when some curious signs 
on a block of gypsum led him to believe in the existence of a prehistoric 
system of writing in Crete. A steatite bead-seal with linear char- 
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acters had the same bearing, while beautifully engraved gems, a gold 
signet ring relative to Mycenaean religion, a fragment of a pyxis, and a 
few other objects pointed to the importance of a thorough examination 
of this site. The insurrection of 1896 in Crete and other obstacles 
caused delay, and it was not till 1900 that Mr. Evans acquired by 
actual purchase ownership of the entire site. He began the excava- 
tion on March 23 of that year. 

Trial pits, sunk at various points of the excavation and going down 
to the virgin soil, show a Neolithic deposit of 21 feet, in some places 
of 26 feet. Superimposed upon this is the “ Minoan’ 
feet. The term ‘‘ Minoan” is meant to include the entire period of 
the great prehistoric civilization of Crete, that between the Neolithic 
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deposit of 17 


period and the period of Greek colonization, or the so-called “ geomet- 
ric” period of pottery. It covers, generally speaking, the Bronze 
Age. This Mr. Evans divides into three periods, “Early Minoan,” 
““Middle Minoan,” ‘Late Minoan.’’ These are again each sub- 
divided into three periods, known as Early Minoan I, E. M. II, E. M. 
III, Middle Minoan I, M. M. II, etc. Still it would be an error to 
assume that there is any strong line of demarkation between these 
various periods. ‘‘ There is no real break of continuity between the 
Stone and Early Metal Ages, nor between the latter and the more 
elaborate civilization of the Middle and Late Minoan Periods.” 

The Early Minoan Age covers roughly the period from the First 
to the Sixth Egyptian Dynasties (3400-2500 B.c.).' The time is 
fixed by the discovery in the stratum of E. M. I of an Egyptian vase 
of syenite of protodynastic make and a fragment of a cup of diorite of 
the same provenance and make, also a whole series of stone vases 
made from protodynastic models. 

The discovery in the stratum of Middle Minoan III of the lid of an 
alabastron with the cartouch of the Hyksos king Khyan seems to 
render it certain that this period did not close earlier than the fif- 


«In the present state of Egyptian chronology it is difficult to be consistent in 
assigning dates to the various dynasties. I have aimed to follow Eduard Meyer and 
Breasted, who lower the hitherto accepted dates by four or five centuries in some cases. 
The higher dates are based on the chronology of Manetho, a late compilation, whose 
“dynastic totals are so absurdly high throughout, that they are not worthy of a moment’s 
credence, being often nearly or quite double the maximum drawn from contemporary 


monuments.” (Breasted. ) 
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teenth Dynasty (ca. 1600 B.c.). To M. M. II belongs the beautiful 
polychrome or ‘‘Kaméres” ware, so called from the Kaméres cave 
on the slopes of Mt. Ida, where it was first discovered in 1895 by Mr. 
J. L. Myres. ‘The earlier palaces at Knossos and Phaestos go back 
to M. M. II, which seems to have been closed by a general catastrophe. 
To the Late Minoan Age belong most of the present remarkable 
ruins at Knossos. It covers, generally speaking, the so-called ‘‘ Myce- 
naean”’ Age, the period of power and splendor at Knossos and also at 
Phaestos and Hagia Triada, and ended 1300-1200 B.c. The fres- 
coes show many points of connection with the mural paintings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and are contemporary with the paintings of the 
Keftiu, or the mysterious “peoples of the isles of the sea,” on the 
Rekhmara Tomb (ca. 1500 B. c.), who are now generally believed to 
be Cretans. The period is contemporary with most of the objects 
found in the tombs of the Acropolis at Mycenae. 

Mr. Evans thinks that the accumulation of the primitive deposit 
was more gradual than that of the Minoan Age, but assuming that the 
rate was equal, we find ourselves pushed back into a hoary antiquity 
which makes the word Mycenaean sound very juvenile in our ears. 

The rough equation [says Evans] established between the beginning of the 
Early Minoan Age and the First Egyptian Dynasty would, if we take the very 
moderate computation of Lepsius, carry back this stratum (Minoan), which is 
5.33 meters below the surface of the ground, some 5,800 years—giving a rate of 
deposit somewhere under a meter fora millennium. If we assume an equal rate 


of deposit for the underlying Neolithic strata, which have a thickness of 6.43 
meters, it is evident we must go back 12,000 years for the beginning of the Stone 


Age Settlement, 
or, taking the thicker deposit of 8 meters, 14,000 years. 

There is evidence for the existence of two palaces at Knossos. The 
older one appears to have been destroyed in a general catastrophe 
about the close of the polychrome or “‘Kaméres” period—about 
2000 B.C. On the ruins of this arose the later and more splendid 


palace. 

While the history of its building and expansion must cover a long period of 
time, the whole result of the excavations tends more and more to bring out the 
fact that, vast as is the area it embraces, the palace was originally devised on a 
single comprehensive plan. The conception was that of a square building, with 
a central court approached at right angles by four main avenues, dividing the 
surrounding buildings into four quarters, like that later carried out on a much 
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simpler plan in the Roman Castra, and again in the Terremare of Northern Italy. 
However complicated at first sight may appear the arrangement of its halls, 
chambers, galleries, and magazines, on closer inspection the idea of an organic 
whole will be found to pervade the structure. 


The visitor from Herakleion will naturally enter at the northwest 
corner of the building, and, after viewing the well-preserved Theatral 
Area on his left, will pass into the long gallery with no less than eigh- 
teen storerooms on the west side opening intoit. This gallery is about 
10 feet wide and 230 long. ‘The general effect as one walks down this 
corridor is perhaps the most striking in the whole building. In one 
of these storerooms alone were found over twenty pithoi, twelve in a 
more or less perfect state. Beneath the floors of these rooms were 
stone cists, probably used as oil or wine vats, while directly under 
these, and therefore absolutely concealed when the upper receptacles 
were filled with their liquid contents, were found other repositories 
which Mr. Evans considers to have been the safety vaults of the palace. 
Nothing in the shape of treasure, however, was found in them except 
a few pieces of gold foil, together with a good deal of rubbish. The 
treasure had been withdrawn and the bottoms of the upper cists 
recemented before the destruction of the building. 

Our space does not permit us to wander through all the intricacies 
of this wonderful maze, which Mr. Evans considers to be the veritable 
“Labyrinth” of tradition—a view which receives no little support 
from the important part played by the bull in the history of the palace, 
and the discovery of clay seal-impressions and gems depicting a 
monster half man and half bull, as well as a fresco representing a maze. 
Further than this, the same conclusion had been reached independ- 
ently on grounds purely philological by scholars who traced the origin 
of the word to the Carian labrys, “‘axe,” and identified the Cretan 
Labyrinthos with the Carian Labraundos. Greater weight is to be 
attached to this derivation now that the sign of the double axe is met 
with so frequently in various parts of the building. Mr. Evans has 
even named one of the apartments the “ Hall of the Double Axes.” 
For a more intimate knowledge of the building we must refer our 
readers to the subjoined plan with its long corridors, winding passages 
and multiplicity of chambers, while we proceed to mention some of 
the more interesting finds. 








PLAN OF THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS 
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Particular interest attaches to the discovery of 
quantities of bone pieces, of fishlike outline, containing some twenty different 
signs, linear in type but not answering to those of the ordinary linear script of the 
palace. Out of twenty-one varieties, ten are practically identical both in shape 
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and position with the later Greek alphabetic forms, while four more are the same 
though in different position. Thus we have AA HN TT PY -+ and a form ap- 
proaching the digamma, as well as ™]— -—<. Yet the Mycenaean date of 
these bone pieces is as well ascertained as anything found within the walls of 
the palace. They are of similar types to pieces of the gaming-table, and are 
associated with porcelain and crystal inlays answering in character to specimens 
found in the shaft-graves of Mycenae. They lay beneath an untouched floor- 
level in a closed passage over 21 feet beneath the surface of the ground. 


Evans thinks, from their association with porcelain plaques and disks 
corresponding to similar work in Egypt, that these pieces may go back 
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to the Eighteenth Dynasty (1580-1350 B. c.). There is no evidence 
that these signs had any phonetic value. They may have been mere 
artisans’ signs “but it is at any rate an interesting fact that forms 
identical with many of the later Greek letters should have been in use 
for technical purposes in the Aegean world centuries before the intro- 
duction of the Phoenician alphabet.” 

In connection with this may be mentioned the discovery in the 
southeast quarter of the palace of two cups with ink-written inscrip- 
tions, in linear characters showing a cursive tendency. Though the 
cups themselves are of plain clay, their forms show that they belong 
to the earlier Minoan painted class. Evans thinks that the tendency 
of the letters to divide may point to the use of a reed pen. The inscrip- 
tions resemble those on Egyptian ostraka. But their greatest value 
lics in the evidence they furnish of the existence of other literary 
materials in the palace than the clay tablets—parchment or palm- 
kaves (Cretan tradition). I may say here that none of this Cretan 
script is intelligible to us, and it seems to me that the possibilities of 
the discovery of a key to it are exceedingly slender, though some 
scholars are sanguine enough to think that it will some day be deciph- 
ered. However, it should be remembered that several small inscrip- 
tions written in the Greek alphabet, although not in the Greek lan- 
guage, have been found at Praesos in eastern Crete. This may be 
a sort of connecting link between the earlier linear script and the later 
Greek. When we reflect that until these excavations there had been 
discovered on no Mycenaean site either in the Peloponnese or in 
central Greece any thing that resembled any form of writing, we 
rcalize the magnitude of this discovery. 

In many parts of the palace, especially in the east-west corridor, 
which runs east of the Central Court, were found a vast number of 
inscribed clay tablets—one with an inscription of twenty-four lines— 
and seal impressions showing the best style of Mycenaean engraving. 
The subjects included—besides the usual bulls, lions, wild goats, 
rams, dogs scizing their quarry, flying birds, and flying fish—other 
designs of a rcligious cult, such as a goddess standing on a sacred peak 
with two lion supporters in the style of the gate at Mycenae. In the 
Central Court came to light one of the most important finds of the 
excavation—the lower part of a small Egyptian figure of diorite. It 
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bears on three sides hieroglyphic inscriptions giving the name of a 
certain Ab-nub-mes-wazet-user of the Aphroditopolite Nome of Egypt. 
It is thought to belong to the Twelfth or beginning of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty (ca. 1800 B. C.). On the walls of the Throne Room were 
painted two griffins, one of which could be made out in its entirety. 
It bears a crest of peacock’s plumes, showing that this Indian fowl 
was known to the eastern Mediterranean long before the days of 
Solomon. 

The frequent occurrence of the sign of the double axe in the palace 
at Knossos has been mentioned above. It is by no means confined 
to this site, but is common to the whole area of Mycenaean culture. 
There is no doubt that it has a religious signification, that it was the 
symbol, or even the impersonation itself, of some divinity.‘ The 
recent discoveries of Mr. Hogarth in the Diktaean Cave have made 
this point certain, and give ample proof that it was the symbol of the 
Cretan Zeus. Greek tradition and fable always connected this cave 
with the birthplace of Zeus. Mr. Hogarth found in its inner sanc- 
tuary hundreds of votive bronzes and no less than eighteen double 
axes in situ. These must have been votive offerings, as they were too 
thin for use. The double axe is also found combined with the sacred 
pillar, as in the palace at Knossos, where in the center of the building 
are two small chambers, in each of which rises a square column, formed 
of a series of blocks. In one room all four sides of each block, in 
the other three sides, have a double axe engraved on them. Evans 
thinks that these chambers are shrines and probably belong to the 
oldest part of the building, and that the pillars thus marked with the 
sign of the god are in fact his aniconic images. Jacob’s pillar, which 
he called Bethel, or the ‘“‘ House of God,” at once suggests itself. It 
has also been suggested that this Semitic term is the origin of the 
Greek Sairvdos, a name given to a sacred stone which formed an 
object of worship. There is also another symbol which plays an 
important part in the Mycenaean cult and which is frequently found 
associated with the sacred pillars and the double axes, and that is the 
so-called “‘Horns of Consecration.” It seems to be of a portable 
nature, consisting of a kind of base which terminates at the two ends 
in two hornlike objects. It is often found on the top of an altar, as 

t See Evans, ‘“‘ Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult,” Jour. Hell. Stud., 1901. 
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shown on the fragment of a steatite pyxis from Knossos, while in the 
case of the ‘Dove Shrines” from Mycenae it appears on the altar- 
block. Here again on the Semitic side “the horns of the altar” are 
suggested. 

This article would be incomplete without some discussion of the 
bearing of these discoveries on the Homeric and racial questions. 
Crete occupies a prominent place in both the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
first of all it may be said that the excavations amply confirm the 
important position assigned to it in these poems. Homer describes it 
as a “fair land and rich, sea-girt, with many men innumerable, and 
ninety cities,” inhabited by a mixed race of Achaeans, Dorians, Cydo- 
nians, Eteo-Cretans, and Pelasgians. He was doubtless describing 
the traditional splendor of the Late Palace Period (1600-1350 B. C.), 
the magnificence and power of which is so fully attested by the present 
ruins. Idomeneus, next to Agamemnon and Nestor, brings the 
greatest number of ships to the Trojan War, and in the three great 
yarns spun by Odysseus in the Odyssey, as Dr. Manatt well observes,' 
Odysseus is always a Cretan: 
to Athene incog. (xiii. 256 ff.), a Cretan who has slain a son of Idomeneus and 
fled the country; to Eumaeus (xiv. 199 ff.), a Cretan Othello who has spoiled the 
Egyptians and been outwitted in turn by a Phoenician; finally, and for us the best 
of all, to Penelope (xix. 165 ff.) he is himself a brother of Idomeneus, who for 
twelve days had entertained Odysseus stormbound on his way to Troy. 

But what will readily occur to everyone’s mind as having the 
greatest significance in its bearing on the Homeric question in the 
strict sense is the discovery of the clay cups with ink-written inscrip- 
tions done probably with a reed pen. ‘The Homeric poems must have 
been composed somewhere on the shores of the Aegean; their author 
seems to be well acquainted with the wealth and power which existed 
in Crete. Is it possible that so useful an art could have been confined 
for centuries to this island and not have reached such an intellectual 
and literary center as gave rise to the poems? The probabilities 
certainly seem against it. 

The race question is in a great tangle, and consists largely of con- 
jecture and opinion without much solid evidence to support any 
particular theory. In spite, however, of this uncertainty, a few 


t Address before the Classical Association of New England, 1906. 
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important things may be considered as established by these discoveries. 
We may not know the source of this culture, nor the cause of its down- 
fall, but our attitude toward the ‘‘ Mycenaean,” or ‘ Achaean,” 
culture of the mainland of Greece must be changed. We have gencr- 
ally attributed this to a supposed Aryan racial movement from the 
north, but the evidence of the Cretan excavations, and especially of 
the pottery, leads us to believe that many of the Mycenaean objects 
of art found on the mainland, and formerly considered indigenous, 
are importations from the workshops of Crete, and that this culture, 
now known to have existed in Crete many ages before the appearance 
of anything similar on the mainland, was probably pre-Aryan in 
origin, coming from the south. Additional weight, in the opinion of 
some archaeologists, is given to this theory by the fact that Mycenae 
and Tiryns are so strongly fortified, while the Cretan citics are not, 
the former being outlying colonies of the ‘mother country,” and 
therefore more in need of walls. At any rate it seems inconccivable 
that the far older culture of Crete could have come from the mainland, 
while the probability of the reverse amounts almost toa certainty. Dr. 
Dérpfeld holds that the older palaces in Crete and their culture are 
Carian, that the Carians were conquered by the Achaeans, and to the 
supremacy of the latter belong the times described by Homer. Some 
color is given to the Carian part of this theory by the sign of the 
double axe which is well known to have been the symbol of the Carian, 
as well as of the Cretan, Zeus. On the other hand Dr. Mackenzie holds 
it as probable that the early Aegean people are one in origin with the 
Libyan race of prehistoric Egypt, and that the beginnings of the 
Aegean and Libyo-Egyptian civilizations are more or less synchronous. 
Professor Petrie suggcsts, as tiie result of recent discoverics, the year 
7ooo B. Cc. as the probable time when the Libyan race made its first 


appearance in the Nile Valley. 








THE TOPICAL METHOD IN THE STUDY OF VERGIL 


By FRANK J. MILLER 
The University of Chicago 


Mr. Samuel Clemens once wittily spoke of Julius Caesar as the 
man who wrote a textbook for beginners in Latin. It might be said 
with equal pertinency that Vergil was the poet who composed a work 
for the especial behoof of high-school seniors, so widespread is the 
use of the first half of the Aeneid in that part of the high-school curri- 
culum, and so widely are the works of Vergil ignored in the curricula 
of the higher schools. I should rather say, “have been ignored,” 
for it is a matter of much interest to Vergilians to note the growing 
attention that is being paid by college professors, both in their graduate 
and undergraduate courses, to the long-neglected second half of the 
Aeneid, as well as to the Eclogues and Georgics. But, even with 
this improvement in the status of Vergil, the fact remains that very 
few college graduates have any knowledge of this poet beyond that 
which they acquired in the high school; and, worse yet, many teachers 
of Vergil have very little definite and first-hand knowledge of the works 
of Vergil as a whole. Add to this the fact that the textbooks confine 
themselves almost entirely to the first six books of the Aeneid, and 
that, in this country at least, there is no edition of Vergil prepared 
primarily for college students, and we have a pretty fair statement of 
the case of Vergil versus the American People. 

In what I have already said, I would not be understood as deprecat- 
ing the general use of Vergil in the secondary school. On the contrary, 
I regard the year spent in the study of this poet as one of the best 
things in the whole high-school course. The hope and purpose of this 
paper is to make a few suggestions by which the study of Vergil in 
the secondary schools may be made more effective, and to point the 
way to the more general adoption of Vergil as a college author. 

I have entitled my paper “The Topical Method in the Study of 
Vergil.” This recognizes as a matter of course the necessity of some 
well-defined and worked-out method. We are only too familiar with 
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the unprofitable results of a methodless year in Vergil, where teacher 
and class plunge into the year in September and emerge therefrom 
in June, having read and parsed from twenty-five to fifty lines a day, 
for some two hundred days. They aimed at nothing in particular, 
and they hit nothing in particular; the result—a confused general 
knowledge of a piece of a poem, a weary wondering as to what it is 
all about, a practical certainty that the student will never care to seek 
a more intimate acquaintance with the author. It is from such study 
that the boy came, who, when asked in a college-entrance examination 
to name and outline the works of Vergil, replied: “ Vergil wrote the 
Ovid.” 

Yes, we must have a definite purpose, and we must strive to find 
the best method by which to accomplish this purpose. We must 
decide before we start just exactly what we expect to accomplish by a 
year spent in the study of Caesar, or Cicero, or Vergil. We must 
be clear in our own minds as to what are the all-essential things, and 
what are the greatly-to-be-desired things in the study of a given author, 
and then work definitely toward these things. Now, as to Vergil, 
I suppose that none of us will seriously disagree with Professor John- 
ston of Indiana in his dictum as to the all-essential things, which he 
has so well elaborated in a paper on the teaching of Vergil. These 
he thinks to be two: the study of versification, and the study of poetical 
usage. 

Here, then, we have two things at which to aim in our study of 
Vergil: a first-hand knowledge of the principles of hexameter verse- 
structure, and an understanding of that license in etymological and 
syntactic usage in which the poet indulged under the stress of metrical 
exigency. But, while granting the prime importance of these aims, 
are we content to stop here ? Shall we not insist upon passing beyond 
and through the form to the thought—the substance and material of 
the poem itself? If the poem is only a story, must not our students 
know the story in its entirety? If it is more than a story, must we 
not seek to discover what were the great, and, to him, inspiring lessons 
and ends which Vergil was trying to work out through the medium 
of the story? If the poem is a great national epic, inspired by high, 
patriotic motives, and an ardent desire on the poet’s part to bring his 
countrymen into a realizing sense of Rome’s greatness and glory, 
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not as a present possession, but as an inheritance from a remote past; 
if he is striving everywhere to show that all this history was divinely 
appointed and inspired; then surely we have studied Vergil amiss 
if we have not seriously directed our thought to these problems and 
arrived at some at least tentative solution. 

In addition to these great topics for investigation, there are numer- 
ous subsidiary and collateral themes, which the student who has been 
taught to attack any one problem and solve it by observation and 
comparison will inevitably follow out. And here we touch the vital 
point; the idea of investigation in connection with what must in the 
nature of things, in the high school at least, always be primarily a 
reading course. Professor Johnston has, in the paper to which I have 
already referred, given an admirable presentation of methods of 
investigation into Vergil’s verse structure and poetic usage. The 
student, following along these lines, must inevitably gain, not merely 
a knowledge of the matters in question, but, what is more important 
still from the standpoint of all his subsequent work, a method and 
spirit of research which will make him in the truest sense a student. 

Now the topical method, to which this paper is addressed, is this 
same research method carried into as many lines as it is possible to 
follow under given circumstances. The objection will at once be 
raised: How can the required work in translation be done if any 
considerable work along these lines be attempted in addition? The 
answer to this objection is easy to find: (1) the plan entails little extra 
work, being simply a method of procedure and not an added task; 
and (2) the translation of the text is a necessary means to the end pro- 
posed, and is vastly enhanced and stimulated thereby. The modus, 
then, would be somewhat as follows: (1) Let a list of from ten to 
twenty live topics for study be proposed at the beginning of the 
course, or they may be left to suggest themselves as they arise; (2) 
The material relating to these topics may be noted and discussed 
daily in the class when it meets for the assigned translation; (3) One 
‘ of these topics may be assigned to each member of the class, who 
thus becomes especially responsible for the collection of all the material 
bearing upon his topic, and for the presentation of this in the form of 
a finished paper at the end of the course; (4) The teacher himself may 
be a fellow-student with his class and take a topic for his own investi- 
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gation. ‘The results of the adoption of this method in place of the 
weary threshing-over of old straw, consisting of the endless repetition 
of questions on well-known syntax and of petty corrections, can 
easily be imagined but not thoroughly appreciated by one who has 
not actually tried it in the classroom. 

All that has been said above with reference to the topical or research 
method in the secondary school is still more pertinent to the college 
course in Vergil. I shall give at the end of this paper a list of topics 
for study in Vergil which may be used with profit. 

Meanwhile, let us turn to the colleges and universities, and see 
what is actually being offered by way of advanced courses in this 
author. A survey of the catalogues of the colleges and universities 
of the United States for the year 1905-6 reveals the fact that only thirty 
of these offer courses in Vergil which may be counted as advanced 
courses. This does not include those reading courses in the first six 
books of the Aeneid which are evidently offered in the freshman year 
for those students who have not offered Vergil for admission. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY COURSES IN VERGIL 


The courses which we are considering may be classified as follows: 

1. Rapid reading courses in the Eclogues, Georgics, and the second 
half of the Aeneid, often joined with similar readings in other authors. 
Such courses were offered by Bryn Mawr, Boston University, Cornell, 
Kansas, Illinois, Oberlin, Smith, Tufts. 

2. Courses in Vergil from the stand point of literary history.—Such 
were Bryn Mawr, “Roman epic: Ennius, Vergil, Lucan; Bowdoin, 
“Roman epic: Vergil and Lucan, with comparison of Statius, 
Valerius Flaccus, and Silius Italicus;’’ Brown, “ Vergil: Bucolics, with 
special reference to literary sources and influence; Georgics and 
Aeneid, with special reference to the history of the times; Chicago, 
“Vergil: the Georgics, dealing with the history of didactic poetry, 
with Vergil’s diction and his treatment of the hexameter, with the 
construction of the Georgics and with their religious and patriotic 
temper; “Roman epic poetry;” “The life and works of Vergil: 
sources of our knowledge of the life of Vergil; the development of his 
art; the relation of his subjects to the Roman national consciousness ; 
selected readings;” “History of Vergilian criticism: the ancient, 
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mediaeval, and modern masters of Vergilian interpretation and criti- 
cism will be studied, and their attitude and method noted ;’”’ Columbia, 
“Roman epic poetry;” Cornell, “Virgil pro-seminar: History and 
development of Latin epic down to Statius; textual and exegetical 
study of selected portions of Virgil; Dartmouth, “Vergil: transla- 
tion, and discussion of the following subjects: epic, didactic, and 
pastoral poetry before Vergil; the life of Vergil; his sources and the 
influence of other writers upon him; the mediaeval conception of 
Vergil;”’ Denison, “ Virgil: a study of the poems of Virgil and their 
place in the history of literature from points of view which cannot be 
emphasized in the preparatory course to which the subject is usually 
confined ;” Michigan, “ Virgil: Georgics; interpretation, and lectures 
on the Roman writers on agriculture; Northwestern University, 
“Vergil: Bucolics and Georgics; lectures introductory to the study of 
Vergil and the Roman epic;”’ Syracuse, “ Readings from the Eclogues 
and Georgics, with lectures on Roman pastoral and didactic poetry; 
Vassar, “‘ Vergil: Bucolics, Georgics, Aeneid vii-xii; a literary study of 
the works of Vergil, his sources and his influence.” 

3. Courses in Vergil involving investigation along the line of 
special topics.—California, “ Vergil: Georgics; reading, translation, 
exegesis; theory of the Vergilian hexameter, and the art of reading 
classical poetry;” Chicago, “Vergil: Aeneid, vii-xii, read with 
especial reference to the study of the Aeneid as a national epic;” 
“Topical studies in the works of Vergil, offered by correspondence ; 
a series of studies pursued by the student upon selected topics under 
the guidance and criticism of the instructor; Columbia, “ Virgil, 
Eclogues; Ovid, selections; lectures and readings on Roman life and 
thought;” Iowa, “The works of Vergil: literary studies covering 
Vergil’s complete works;”’ Michigan, “Studies in Virgil; North- 
western, “The entire Aeneid: preparation of papers on assigned 
topics, with lectures; Stanford, “Seminar in Vergil: Bucolics and 
Aeneid; the latter is studied in its entirety as a work of art, and 
selected passages in the first six books are interpreted; attention is 
paid to Vergil’s influence on mediaeval and modern literature; the 
course is of special importance to teachers” (see under paragraph 5 
below); Syracuse, “Vergil: critical study of the entire Aeneid, its 
literary merits, ethical and religious ideas;” Washington University, 
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“Vergil: rapid reading of the whole Aeneid, with selections from 
Bucolics and Georgics; the following subjects will be considered in 
discussion and in topical papers; Vergil and Homer; Vergil’s relation 
to Ennius and Lucretius; Vergil as a national poet; the place of the 
Aeneid in the literary and political movements of the Augustan age; 
Vergil’s epical technique, etc.;’”? Wisconsin, “The last six books of 
the Aeneid are read in class, with selections from Vergil’s other 
works; lectures and assigned readings on topics connected with the 
course.” 

4. Advanced courses devoted to critical study and exegesis.—Kansas, 
“Vergil: a rapid survey of the contents of the Aeneid, and a critical 
study of selected passages which involve difficulties of interpretation 
or of text criticism; the course is intended both as an introduction to 
the methods of graduate work, and as a practical course for teachers ;” 
Nebraska, “Critical study of select passages from Vergil.”’ 

5. Courses intended primarily as training courses for teachers.— 
Chicago, ‘“‘ Vergil: teachers’ training course, including special study 
of metrical structure, poetic usage, and other pertinent topics, together 
with a discussion of the best methods of presenting these to a high- 
school class;” ‘Kansas, see under paragraph 4 above; Michigan, 
“Teachers’ course: lectures on Virgil;”’ Stanford, “Seminar in Vergil: 
Bucolics and Aeneid; see under paragraph 3 above; Yale, “ Ver- 
gil: an introduction to Vergil for students who expect to teach; 
practice in the use of the best editions, and of other critical and exe- 
getical helps.” 

6. Courses emphasizing translation and metrical reading as an 
art.—Cornell, “Virgil: Aeneid vii-xii; no prepared translation is 
required; the professor translates the text himself before the class; 
the emphasis is laid on the reading of the lines as Virgil would have 
read them; the special aim is to develop in the student the ability to 
understand and appreciate the Latin without translation;” Illinois, 
“‘Vergil and Horace in English translation; Pennsylvania, ‘“ Vergil: 
metrical translation; expressive reading of Latin verse; uses of 
mythology in literature and art.” 

Such a showing for Vergil in the colleges is indeed encouraging, 
and points, it is to be hoped, to a still further recognition of the 
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TOPICA VERGILIANA 

Following is a list of topics for study in Vergil, many of which will 
be found adapted for use in the high school, while all may profitably 
be used in college classes. 

I. General topics, the field for whose investigation lies for the most 
part outside oj Vergil’s works. 

1. The characteristics which made the Augustan age an age of 
literature; Vergil’s relation to this age. 

2. Vergil’s poetical background and environment, the poets of his 
age and their relation to him. 

3. The sources of Vergil’s literary inspiration: (a) Greek, (6) 
Roman. 

4. The story of Vergil’s life and the original sources of our know]- 
edge of this. 

5. The estimate of Vergil in his own and later centuries; in the 
Middle Ages; contemporaneous and later references. 

II. General topics for outside investigation, involving at the same 
time an investigation of Vergil’s works. 

6. The influence of Vergil upon later Latin literature, and upon 
other literatures, especially English. 

7. The visible impress of historical personages and events upon 
the poetry of Vergil. 

8. The characteristics of the Alexandrine school, and the extent 
to which Vergil was influenced by it. 

g. The schools of philosophy under whose influence Vergil wrote 
and the traces of these in his works. 

10. The place of the Aeneid in the development of Roman 
epic. 

11. The extent, range, and method of Vergil’s imitations. 

12. The imitators of Vergil. 

13. The Eclogues: a literary sketch and appreciation; compared 
with other pastoral poetry. 

14. The Eclogues: their literary and personal inspiration; the 
order of their composition and publication; the impress of historical 
events upon them; their place in Vergil’s literary career. 

15. The amoebean verse as illustrated in the Eclogues; compared 
with stichomythia in dramatic composition. 
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16. The fourth Eclogue and the Golden Age; the literature of the 
Golden Age in general. 

17. The Georgics: their sources as to facts; their literary models 
and their personal inspiration; their purpose, method of composition, 
time and place of writing, time and circumstances of publication. 

18. The Georgics, as an example of didactic poetry; compared 
with other Greek and Roman literature of agriculture; Vergil as a 
practical farmer. 

1g. A literary sketch and appreciation of the Georgics. 

20. The Aeneid: its archaeological and literary sources; its time, 
place, and method of composition; date of publication; Vergil’s plan 
for its completion; his own estimate of it, etc. 

21. The Aeneas legends, and Vergil’s use of these; his own crea- 
tions. 

22. Theories as to the plan and purpose of the Aeneid. 

23. Vergil’s own foreshadowings of the Aeneid. 

24. The story in the Aeneid. 

25. The Aeneid as a story; Vergil’s models for this. 

26. Elements in Vergil which commended him to the early Chris- 
tian Fathers; estimate in which he was held by them. 

27. Elements which gave Vergil the reputation of a magician 
among the mediaeval writers. 

28. Vergil as a poet of nature; the classical and romantic schools 
as developed in English literature. 

III. Topics involving intensive study of Vergil’s poetry alone. 

29. The Aeneid as a national epic. 

30. The national element in the Georgics as compared with the 
Aeneid. 

31. The Aeneid in its relation to Augustus, and to the populariza- 
tion and establishment of his régime. 

32. The religious and ethical ideals of the Aeneid; Vergil’s attitude 
toward the gods. 

33. The supernatural element in Vergil’s works; the deus ex 
machina, or the dramatic use of the supernatural. 

34. Omens, oracles, and portents. 

35. Glimpses of the Trojan Penates in the Aeneid, and the estab- 
lishment of the Trojan religion in Italy. 
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36. Vergil’s conception of the soul and its destiny; his contribution 
to the literature of eschatology. 

37. Fatalism in Vergil: what is fate? What is the relation of 
Jupiter and the other gods to this ? 

38. Vergil’s art as a story-teller; his method of selecting and 
handling his material. 

39. Vergil’s descriptive art; genre painting. 

40. The dramatic element in Vergil’s work. 

41. Vergil’s use of mythology. 

42. Autobiographical material in Vergil. 

43. Vergil’s contribution to our knowledge of the geography of 
ancient Italy. 

44. Vergil’s contribution to our knowledge of ancient Italian 
history and archaeology. 

45. Vergil’s attempts at etymology. 

46. Vergil’s power of characterization, illustrated in his Aeneas, 
Turnus, Mezentius, Dido, Camilla, etc. 

47. Vergil’s conception of woman as illustrated in the Aeneid. 

48. Indications in the Aeneid that it needs the revision which 
Vergil intended to give it: unfinished lines, inconsistencies, etc. 

49. Poetical constructions in Vergil; their relation to meter. 
Vergil’s verse and its metrical peculiarities. 
The part that metrical exigency plays in the poetry of Vergil. 
Vergil’s use of meter for descriptive purposes. 
. The rhetorical value of exegetical repetition as illustrated in 
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Alliteration, assonance, and kindred effects. 
. Vergil’s use of pathos as a rhetorical device. 
. The epithet as a rhetorical figure in Vergil. 
. Vergil’s use of metaphor and simile. 
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THE EFFECT OF ENCLITICS ON THE ACCENT OF WORDS 
IN LATIN 


By CHARLES B. NEWCOMER 
University of Michigan 

Much confusion and inconsistency are to be found in the rules of 
modern Latin grammars regarding the accent of words joined with 
the enclitics -que, -ne, etc. Some follow the ancient grammarians 
blindly; others in certain respects only; yet others in still different 
regards. The ancients agree in demanding that the syllable preceding 
a monosyllabic enclitic should be accented: amédréque, belldque, bel- 
himque, limindque, itdque. But exceptions are given: déinde, dénique, 
uundique, vitique, ttaque (“‘therefore’’), etc. They disagree, however, in 
some particulars; cf. Keil, Grammatici Latini, I. 433; Il. 181; III. 
466, 477, 488, 521,;1V. 427, 436; V.130; VII. 361. 

Priscian (K. III. 520): Necessitas pronuntiationis regulam corrumpit, ut 
puta siquis dicat in primis déctus, addat que coniunctionem, dicatque doctisque, 
in pronuntiatione accentum mutavit, cum non in secunda syllaba, sed in prima 
accentum habere debuit. 

Pompeius (K. V. 131): Pronuntiatio frequenter corrumpit <regulam accen- 
tuum>, ut puta doctus. quae syllaba habet accentum? doc-, quoniam prior 
syllaba semper habet accentum. ultima enim numquam habet aut in versu aut 
in prosa. adde illi coniunctionem, et vides quoniam prior syllaba perdet accen- 
tum, puta “‘doctusque Palaemon.” iam incipit non in doc- esse accentus, sed in 
-tus; ecce ultima syllaba habebit accentum . . . . sed forte dicas mihi “sed positio 
corrumpit, non accessus istarum partium.”’ etiam si positio non accederet, tamen 
corrumperetur accentus. puta Musa, mu-habet accentum; adde illi istas partes, 
et corrumpitur, Musdne Musdve Musdque Musdce: ecce illa quae est brevis ultima 
ipsa habet accentum. 

Allen and Greenough 12, a, Harkness 17, 1, Bennett, 6, 3 and 6, 
Kiihner 57, 4, follow the ancients for the most part. Ellendt-Seyffert 
6, 3 gives itdque, corpordque; but misaque, béllaque. Gildersleeve- 
Lodge 15, 2, Rem. 1 gives /uémindque (two primary accents ?); egdémet, 
amr éve (in accordance with the grammarians); “but it is more likely 
that the ordinary system of accentuation was followed.” Lane 93 
gives vidésne, Latidque; but periculague as probable; other cases 
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according to the regular penultimate rule 86; no example given like 
béllaque. Hale and Buck 32, 2. N. give preference to bénaque, tlaque 
(in both meanings), bonéque; but liminaque for the Augustan period. 
Brugmann (Grund. I?, 976), without the most cogent reasoning, 
finally decides in favor of sceleréque and armdque. 

The Latin language changed materially during its long history. 
There was no Académie to set a standard. Each writer could speak 
only for his own period. The grammarians, who follow Greek 
models, are all post-classical. Their accumulated heap of grammati- 
cal rubbish needs sifting. Such statements as do not represent at least 
a silver Latinity should be stricken from our school grammars. In 
case the evidence is conflicting, unconvincing, or lacking, the fact 
should be noted. 

Although in all probability the Latin accent was mainly one of stress rather 
than of pitch, it seems to have been comparatively weak. Hence when it con- 
flicted with the metrical ictus, it could be the more easily disregarded. But 
accentual or semi-accentual poetry seems to have existed among the common 
people even in the Augustan age, and even in classical Latin verse in certain cases 
(as in the last part of the dactylic hexameter) conflict between ictus and accent 
was carefully avoided. After the third century A. D. the accent exerted a stronger 
and stronger influence upon versification, until in the Middle Ages the quantitative 
Latin verse was quite supplanted by the accentual.' 

This same position was held by Quintilian, as is shown by the 
following, i. 5. 28: 

Evenit, ut metri quoque condicio mutet accentum, ut Pecudes pictaeque 
volucres; nam volticres media accuta legam, quia, etsi natura brevis, tamen posi- 
tione longa est, ne faciat iambum, quem non recipit versus herous. 

Ancient Latin words had a stressed accent on the first s ‘llable. 
A survival of this accent is found in the native Latin Saturnian verse 
and in Plautus in such words as /dcilius, cdpitibus. Cf. Vergil’s 
trissyllabic driete, dbiete. ‘There is evidence that in early and classical 
Latin the accent of words joined with an enclitic (-gue) was not 
shifted by reason of the atonic appendage. Lindsay (Amer. Jour. 
Phil. XIV, 311) among ‘others advocates the accentual theory of the 
Saturnian verse. He lets each verse begin with an accent: Plérique 
113, Séségue 119. But in accordance with both theories, the second 
portion of the verse regularly begins with an accent: Naévid poétae. 


t Haley in Lane 2548. Cf. Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric, p. 165. 
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Consequently I believe that the following final half-verses illustrate 
the normal word-accent of the early period: 

épidesque obdoiicit, Scrip. epit. 5. 

véstemque citrésam, Naev. (Bahrens) ro. 

magnique Atlantes, Naev. (Bahrens) 20. 

béllique inértes, Naev. (Bahrens) 23. 

magnamque vexdrant, Naev. (Bihrens) 50. 

Similar evidence may be found in Plautus. Lindsay cites the follow- 
ing words, which are thus accented in accordance with the verse 
ictus: présperéqu[e éveniunt], Pseud. 574; dtidséquie], Poen. 545; 
atrumqu[e], Poen. 767; surruptasqu{e|, Poen. 1101; libertdtique, Poen. 
1218; ingénuasgqu[e], Poen. 1345. Evidence pointing in the same 
direction is not lacking for the classical period. Professor M. W. 
Humphreys “Influence on Accent in Latin Dactylic Hexameters,”’ 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass. IX (1878), pp. 39-58, gives for Vergil 
twenty cases of so-called synapheia: fifteen verses ending like calé- 
rem{que| Inter] and five like t6tas{que|. It seems evident that the word- 
accent here coincides with the verse-ictus (caléremque), whether 
-que be elided or slurred. Luchs has shown (Comm. Pros., cited by 
Skutsch, Plaut. Pros. p. 9?) that tribrach words never, dactylic words 
seldom, take accent on the penult. An investigation of the dramatists 
shows that tribrach words ending in an enclitic (itague itane saline) 
invariably conform to this law. They usually accent the first syllable, 
but are also found in arsi with the ultima elided. Itaque “therefore” 
is not distinguishable from é#/aque “and .. . . so” by any accentual 
difference. Dactylic words (péctore drmaque) are very rarely accented 
on the penult in the first foot of iambic verse in the dramatists, but 
less rarely in anapests (Seneca). Dactylic words ending in an enclitic 
conform to the same law, accenting the first syllable: drmaque, 
béllaque. 

Corssen, Humphreys, and other writers have investigated the 
relationship of word-accent to verse-ictus. All agree that a conflict 
of accent and ictus in the fifth foot of dactylic hexameter is extremely 
rare. In Vergil there is less than one in two hundred (4 per cent.) or 
sixty-five cases in all. Now ifsuch words as érmaque were pronounced 
armdque, as the ancient grammarians would claim for their time, 
Vergil would not so freely have placed them in the fifth foot, which 
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demands the accent érmaque. But in fact he uses them much oftener 
in the fifth foot than in any other, though he uses them with perfect 
freedom in the first foot, as Cornu has pointed out (Verh. der 43. 
Vers., p. 156). In the article cited above Humphreys gives one 
hundred and fifteen cases in Vergil like promtssaque barba as hexam- 
eter endings and sixteen like liminaque alta. In spite of this evi- 
dence grammarians are loath to accent /iminaque, scéleraque, though 
jdcilius and cdpitibus pass unchallenged. Since there is universal 
testimony for the form scelerdque in late Latin, it seems to me almost 
certain that a secondary accent was developed on the syllable preced- 
ing the enclitic scélerique (cf. avO@pwiroi re), as Lane and others 
suggest. At a later period, when vowel-quantity grew less important 
and the accent became a more important element of the word, this 
secondary accent became the primary one: scélerdque, scelerdque. 
This latter change was greatly facilitated by such forms as scéle- 
rumque, scélerique, in which the penultimate law would be an operative 
factor. After the accent scelerdque became regular, there might well 
follow by analogy itdgue itdne bondque, pyrrhic words with an enclitic 
added. Bellédque would arise from analogy with both the preceding 
cases, while bellaimque would resist the analogy still less on account of 
the long penult, which would tend to take the accent according to the 
penultimate law. 

My conclusion therefore is that for the classical period we should 
accent pléraque, ttaque, béllaque, scéleraque; but, probably, bellaimque 


sceleruimque. 
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Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to Campbell 
Bonner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ILIAD i. 133 


a 397 ¥ , > A ” , - Ts, al 
} eras Shp’ airos Exns yepas airap én’ airws 
noba. Sevopevov, xeAcau 5€ pe rHvd’ arrododvar; 


Three constructions have been proposed: (1) ‘‘Wouldst thou while 
thou, etc.?” (2) “‘Wouldst thou in order that thou, etc.?” (3) ‘‘Dost 
thou wish that thou. . . . but that I? etc.” Thethirdis rejected by Leaf 
on the ground that v. 690, iv. 465, and vi. 361 are not true parallels, and 
that the single passage, xvi. 653, is not sufficient to justify the construction. 
Other editors aré divided. Pratt, La Roche, Diintzer and Bekker favor 
(3); Paley and Ameis, (2); Pierron, (1). Bekker, Homerische Blitter 
I, p. 271, cites examples of €6€Aev dpa from Nonnos which Ameis thinks not 
parallel. But do not all the analogies of Greek idiom favor (3)? Cf. 
Kimpis yap 70er’ adore yiyverOa rode, and afwiv iva BonOyon, and other 
examples in Kiihner-Gerth § 473.2, An. 6. The best parallel I have met 
is Epictet. Diss. iii. 4.7. ti otv Oédes; va ob pev roujs 6 OedAas, exeivor Se 
pnd eixwow & Bédrovor; in Homer’s simple paratactic style the wévy and 
5 of the later writer are represented only by the emphasis of airés, and 
by avrap; the subjunctive construction is not maintained in the second 
clause, and the anacolouthic xeAeu. . . . . drodovva is added in the inco- 
herence of anger. But the essential likeness remains. 


PAUL SHOREY 








Reports from the Classical Field 


Edited by J. J. SCHLICHER 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Every one interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


CLASSICAL CLUBS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

About one-third of the colleges and universities from which information is at 
hand have classical clubs of one kind or another. They are much more common 
in the universities than in the colleges, and more common at the larger than at the 
smaller institutions. At the colleges and smaller institutions generally, there is 
little danger of too narrow specialization, and the relations between the students 
and their instructors and among the students themselves are naturally more close 
in their regular work. So the need for a club to bring together all the classical 
interests of the institution is not so great. 

In some universities (Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin) there are 
two societies, one confined to the classical departments, while the other, a 
philological society or association, includes all the language departments. At 
Chicago membership in the latter organization is confined to instructors, at Michi- 
gan graduate students who have been recommended by the instructors, are also 
admitted, and at Johns Hopkins they are admitted without restriction. Societies 
embracing all the language departments are found also at the universities of 
Missouri and Washington, and one formerly existed at the University of California. 
The meetings of these societies occur once a month, or at longer intervals, and 
are devoted to the reading and discussion of papers presenting the results of 
research by the members themselves, and occasionally, in some of them, by 
a guest. 

Clubs confined to the classical departments are more numerous. As a rule, 
their membership includes the instructors and graduate students and frequently 
other advanced students. Only in two institutions, so far as our information goes 
—one a college and the other a university—is membership confined to the faculty 
and in one of these, according to report, the club will probably be reorganized this 
year. In two other institutions the names of the clubs indicate that they are 
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maintained by the students and instructors of Latin alone. At Johns Hopkins 
the place of the classica: club is taken by a Journal Club, which meets once a week, 
attendance being required of all candidates for degrees. Still another feature is 
found in the Classical Club at Chicago to which also teachers from the high schools 
of the city are admitted. 

Several of these clubs meet every two weeks, but most of them every month. 
The meetings are in the majority of them given over to papers by the members 
along some line in which the reader has worked and is interested. Some of the 
clubs give considerable attention to reports on the articles which appear in the 
current journals. [Illustrated lectures and lectures by an instructor from another 
institution also appear from time to time. Several of the clubs devote a certain 
number of their meetings to reading from those Greek or Latin authors which are 
not usually read in class. The club at the University of Wisconsin, whose work 
is entirely of this kind, selects one Greek and one Latin author for the year from 
which the club reads at alternate meetings. 

Frequently the social side of the meetings is considered of quite as much 
importance as the regular programme. Indeed, this part of the club’s activity is 
especially emphasized as valuable in a number of them. The members of one 
club, in a western university, pay an annual fee, from the proceeds of which some 
object of value and interest to the classical departments is bought for the 
university. 

The interest of the students in these clubs and societies seems to be steady 
and enduring, and the opportunities which they afford are highly prized. The 
largest society, to judge from the information at hand, is the Classical Club at 
Harvard (sixty members), and the oldest the Philological Association at Johns 
Hopkins, which was started more than thirty years ago. Three others are over 
twenty years old, and quite a number have existed for ten years or more. 

The programme of the club at Williams College, for 1905-6, may be added 
as a specimen: 

Archaeological Excavations in Greek Lands. 

Some Points of Interest in Comparative Grammar. 

Roman Sculpture. 

Reading of the Acharnians, by the club. 

Greek Religion. 

Symposium on Greek Science: Natural History, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Physics, Biology. 

Reading of the Mostellaria, by the club. 

Annual Report on Classical Periodicals. 

Greek Athletics. 

A Few Comparisohs of Roumanian, Umbrian, and Classical Latin. 

Aristotle’s Contributions to the Theory of the State. 

Greek Music (with illustrations). 

The Development of Roman Tactics and Roman Contributions to the Art of 


War. 
History of the Gladiatorial Shows. 
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LATIN AND GREEK IN THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The normal schools established by the various states as distinguished from 
private enterprises which assume the name for business reasons, number about 
160 at the present time, and are found in all parts of the country. They often 
differ widely from each other, but so far as the classics are concerned, several 
distinct types may easily be distinguished. 

In New England very few of the normal schools give any instruction in Latin 
or Greek at all. The school at Bridgwater, Mass., however, one of the first 
three schools of its kind in America, devotes a year and a half to secondary Latin, 
and the same time to Latin of college grade, the latter for those students who 
have completed a high-school course. A half-year is also given to Greek. The 
ground is gone over very rapidly, elements, Caesar, and Virgil all in the year and a 
half, on the theory, apparently, that minds which have learned to acquire knowl- 
edge by a strict rule, need less time to do so. 

A second type of institution is that found in New York and Pennsylvania, 
which have each a large number of state normal schools. These serve two distinct 
purposes, that of preparing teachers for the elementary schools and that of pre- 
paring boys and girls for college. As college preparatory schools they offer the 
regular four years of Latin and, in almost all cases, three years of Greek also. 
There is practically no variation from this course, or effort to carry the work in the 
classics beyond the point required for entrance to college. The New York State 
Normal College at Albany is, however, an exception, for it requires a high-school 
preparation for entrance, and offers a college course leading to the bachelor’s 
degree. The work in Latin and Greek is all of college grade, and in both languages 
extends over somewhat more than three years of five hours a week. The object 
of this institution is, primarily, to prepare teachers for work in the high school. 

The type of normal school found in the Middle West is perhaps the most 
interesting of all, and it appears to be, at the present time, in a state of transition. 
The schools of this section differ from those of New England in that they always 
have Latin, though few of them have Greek, and they differ from the schools of 
New York and Pennsyivania in not having the college preparatory course as a 
separate department. The rapid growth of high schools in the Middle West has 
made this less necessary, and it is this same factor also to which the present some- 
what unsettled state of the normal-school courses is largely due. 

The schools in these states are clearly trying to accommodate two classes of 
students, those with high-school training and those without it or with only par- 
tial training, and we find them giving the regular high-school Latin, and Greek, 
where Greek is taught, and also, in nearly every state, more or less college work. 
This latter work varies, in the classics, from one to three or four years. A number 
of the larger institutions (those at Ypsilanti, Mich., Cedar Falls, Ia., Terre Haute, 
Ind., Emporia, Kan., and several of the schools in Missouri) are, indeed, main- 
taining a four-year college course, based upon a high-school preparation and 
leading to the bachelor’s degree, in addition to their regular normal courses for 
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the preparation of teachers for the grades. The college course has been made 
necessary by the great demand for high-school teachers, which has drawn many 
of the normal-school graduates into that field even when they were not properly 
prepared for it. As a result, the courses offered in the classics accurately reflect 
the demand for them in the high schools. Only about one normal school in four 
throughout this section has Greek, and even this showing is due largely to Missouri, 
where several of the normals offer it. The normal schools of West Virginia belong 
to the same class, and they also offer Greek. 

In the southern states there appears to be no prevailing type of normal school. 
Some of the schools are practically colleges with a somewhat limited curriculum, 
their freshman work in Latin, for instance, being frequently based upon some- 
thing like two years of high-school preparation. Other schools, not quite so 
advanced, have a three-year course in Latin, beginning with the elements and 
usually including Horace and sometimes other college authors in the work of the 
third year. Greek is offered in some of these institutions, the courses resembling 
those in Latin, except that they are shorter. The classical work of the Peabody 
College for teachers at Nashville is based on a preparation of three years in Latin 
and two years in Greek. Provision is made for the elementary work, but it does 
not count on the course. 

Most of the normal schools in the western states appear to be following the 
type of the Middle West, some offering a year or two of college work in addition 
to the high-school work, and others only the latter. There is no Greek in any of 
these schools. All have Latin except those of California, which as a rule do not 
have it, and in this particular revert to the New England type. 


Meeting of the American Philological Association and the Archaeological 
Institute of America.—A successful joint meeting of these two organizations was 
held at The University of Chicago on December 27-31. The attendance at the 
different sessions ranged from 100 to 200. Among those present were Professors 
Kelsey, E. T. Merrill, Shorey, West, Slaughter, Tarbell, Abbott, C. F. Smith, 
Platner, Fowler, Marquand, Paton, Fairclough, Lyon, Baur, H. L. Wilson, G. W. 
Johnston, Weller, Harry, George F. Moore, C. H. Moore, Fitz-Hugh, Humphreys, 
John M. Manly, and D. G. Hogarth, the director of the Cretan Exploration Fund. 

On December 27, a session of the Philological Association was held in the 
morning, a session of the Archaeological Institute in the afternoon, and a joint 
session of the two societies in the evening. On the next day a similar adjustment 
was made. The programme proper was concluded by a joint session on Monday 
morning, December 30. This arrangement, which avoided conflicts between the 
sessions of the two bodies, seemed to be heartily approved by a majority of those 
present. 

Of the programme we cannot speak in detail. The best of the papers will be 
printed in the Transactions of the Association or in other publications. A good 
many of them dealt with minute points, and, although all were presented in a 
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scholarly way, in some cases the question might perhaps be raised whether the 
subjects were of sufficient importance to justify the place assigned to them on the 
programme. A programme consisting of a smaller number of papers and made 
up with reference not only to the reputation of the author and the probability of his 
having something of importance to say, but also to the current interest of the sub- 
ject, would undoubtedly be both more effective and more useful. This latter 
consideration apparently did guide the committee in the choice of a few of the 
papers, e. g., those on metrical problems, and on the archaeological side, those 
giving résumés of the work of exploration and excavation on different sites. These 
were followed with keen interest, the former on account of the chaotic condition 
of the subject and the desire of all for at least some rays of illumination, and the 
latter because all are anxious to know in a general way the present status of the 
active work in the archaeological field, with the details of which, as published in 
so many journals, it is not always possible to keep up. This was especially true 
of Mr. Hogarth’s lecture on “Early Temples of Ephesus.” Mr. Hogarth spoke 
of the excavations and discoveries at Ephesus as only one can who has himself 
superintended the digging, and his admirable presentation of his subject ranks 
with the best of the lectures delivered under the auspices of the Institute in recent 
years. 

Professor Charles E. Bennett was elected president of the Philological Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year; Professor Frank G. Moore, secretary and treasurer. 
The proposal to reorganize the Association on a sectional basis, which has been 
before the members during the last year, was overwhelmingly defeated. 

Professor Francis W. Kelsey was elected president of the Archaeological 
Institute; Professor Mitchell Carroll, secretary; Professors H. R. Fairclough, 
F. W. Shipley, and G. H. Chase, associate secretaries. Professors Walter Dennison, 
M.S. Slaughter and H. R. Fairclough were added to the list of annual professors 
at the School in Rome during the next few years. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Toronto. 


Thomas Day Seymour, 1848-1907.—By the death on December 31, 1907 
of Thomas Day Seymour, Hillhouse professor of Greek in Yale University, classi- 
cal scholarship lost one of its most eminent American representatives. An illness 
of several weeks with bronchitis was followed by an attack of pneumonia to 
which his death was due. 

Professor Seymour was born at Hudson, O., April 1, 1848, and was graduated 
in 1870 from Western Reserve University, where, after a period of study in Europe, 
he taught until his call to Yale in 1880. He was repeatedly honored by other 
universities of both continents, notably by the University of Glasgow in 1901 
with the degree of LL.D., which was a!so conferred upon him by Harvard in 1906, 
as well as by his alma mater in 1894. He was an associate fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, an honorary member of the English Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, an honorary member of the Archaeological 
Society of Athens. For twenty-five years he was chairman of the Managing Com 
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mittee of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, of which he wrote 
the history in 1902. For several years he has been president of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. 

It is needless to attempt to review here Professor Seymour’s contributions to 
classical learning. As a scholar he is known to all students of Greek, most widely 
perhaps for his school and college editions of Homer and for his work as coeditor 
of the College Series of Greek Authors, to which he also contributed several vol- 
umes. His Life in the Homeric Age fortunately was finished a few months ago 
and is characteristic of his painstaking and accurate scholarship and of his lucidity 
of presentation. His future reputation will doubtless rest upon his studies in the 
Homeric field, but his learning throughout the entire domain of Hellenism was 
exact and profound. 

Professor Seymour’s prodigious capacity for work was at once the inspiration 
and the despair of those who knew him. In addition to his Hellenic studies he 
was a real Humanist and vitally interested in all matters of human life. His 
knowledge of the best forms of musical art and his fondness for them deserves 
speciai mention, while in matters of practical administration he was particularly 
astute. Perhaps no other man had a wider acquaintance than he among the 
classical scholars of the world, and he was especially devoted to the interests of the 
younger generation of scholars in America, for whom his time and services were 
always available. While appreciating the loss that his death means to classical 
letters, those who knew Professor Seymour personally will wish to pay their tribute 
first of all to the memory of a wise counselor and a sympathetic friend.—CHARLES 
H. WELLER. 


A Visit to the Battlefields of Caesar.—The sites of several of Caesar’s battle- 
fields in Gaul have been absolutely identified, and a visit to these places with the 
text of Caesar in hand will do much to inspire the teacher of the Commentaries and 
deepen his interest in one of the greatest historical documents of antiquity. Pro- 
fessor Walter Dennison, of the University of Michigan, who has been appointed 
professor of Latin in the American School of Classical Studies in Rome for the 
year 1908-9, is planning to go to these important sites during the coming summer 
(1908), and takes pleasure in inviting any who wish to accompany him. The 
plan is to meet in Paris about July 20 and spend perhaps three weeks on the 
excursion. After seeing the great Caesarian museum at St. Germain near Paris 
the party will go to the following places: the site of the battle with the Helvetians 
(Bell. Gall. i. 24-26), Bibracte, now Mt. Beuvray (i. 23, and elsewhere), the sites 
of the battles with Ariovistus (i. 48-53), with the Belgians at the Aisne River 
(ii. 5-10) and with the Nervii at the Sambre River (ii. 16-27), Vesontio, now 
Besancon (i. 38, 39), Alesia (vii. 68-90), Gergovia (vii. 36-53), Avaricum, now 
Bourges (vii. 13-32), the Rhone district, Geneva, and possibly other places. 
After the trip members of the party who wish to return to America in the fall will 
still have time to visit parts of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. The expense 
of such a summer trip is usually estimated to be about $600, but with strict econ- 
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omy it may be made for much less. This is not in the nature of a “personally 
conducted ”’ excursion, ‘but Professor Dennison, who has been over the ground 
before, wishes to explore these interesting places again and would be glad to have 
company. He would be pleased to hear from any who wish to go. Amore 
definite announcement will probably be made in the May or June number of this 
Journal. Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul (Macmillan Co.) is an excellent 
book to read and study by way of preparation. 


The Dittenberger Library at the University of Illinois.—The University of 
Illinois has recently purchased the library of Professor Dittenberger of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, containing about 3,000 volumes. As Professor Dittenberger 
was a large contributor to the Corpus Inscriptionum Alticarum, his library is 
especially rich in epigraphical and paleographical works. At the same time it 
covers very adequately the whole field of classical philology. ‘The works of the 
Greek and Latin authors are also fully represented by the best of the old complete 
editions and the more recent special works. Besides, the library contains between 
four and five thousand programmes and dissertations. It is the library of a man 
who was continually at work till the time of his death, and was therefore constantly 


increased and kept up to date. 
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Book RWediews 


Lije in the Homeric Age. By THomMas Day Seymour. New York: 
Macmillan, 1907. Pp. 704. $4.00 

We are promptly told in the Introduction that this handbook is to be merely 
a statement of facts gathered from the poems themselves. “It cannot enter into 
the question of origins and pursue inquiries as to the connection between these 
facts and an earlier period of civilization.” For its purpose it is not imperative 
to settle the proportions of myth, tradition, and imagination in the story of the 
poems. Not even the so-called Homeric question is to be discussed here, though 
the general attitude of the writer of the book is briefly stated. That attitude is of 
interest to us especially as coming from a Homeric scholar of Professor Seymour’s 
standing. It is conservative, for our author was evidently in close sympathy with 
the views of his friend, the late Professor Blass. 

Schliemann’s excavations have made it clear that the Homeric story has a 


The finds at Troy and Tiryns and Mycenae have done more 


historical basis. 
Archaeologists believe that 


than anything to illustrate life as depicted in Homer. 
Troy and Mycenae were at their acme in the latter half of the second millennium 


B. C., and we may believe that Troy was sacked by an expedition from Hellas not 
far from 1184 B. C., the date assigned by ancient chronologists for the fall of that 
city. The general credibility of Hellenic tradition has been further increased in 
recent years by finding that the king of Cretan Cnosus had quite as much wealth 
and power as Thucydides seems to assume for Minos. The Homeric story may be 
assumed to have begun to take shape within a century or two after the war. The 
dialect of the poems, such as was never spoken by any people, alone is proof that 
the poems were not composed by the people, but by a poet. More and more 
scholars now accept the principle that a great poem implies a great poet. “‘The 
stamp of a great personality seems to lie upon each of the two great poems.” 
Yet, although for the purposes of a handbook of Homeric life the poems must be 
considered as units, the Iliad and Odyssey were certainly not the work of a single 
poet as Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained were the work of Milton. No one 
doubts that the poet whom the Greeks called Homer adapted with absolute 
freedom the poetical material handed down by earlier bards, and that additions 
were made by poets later than Homer. Some of the apparent sutures may be due 
not so much to unskilful welding of originally separate poems as to the fact that 
the poems were long sung as separate lays, and the poems may thus, in a measure, 
have been “sung to pieces,” rather than “‘stitched together.” 

Interesting in itself and important for the purpose of a handbook of Homeric 
life is the question: Does the poet mirror the customs of his own time or does he 


intentionally archaize ? His interest is centered in the action of the story, and the 
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pictures of life that he gives are incidental, contained in large part in similes. 
Homer’s peoples have apparently all the same language and customs; he cares 
nothing for “local color,” and is not troubled about anachronisms. In portraying 
the life of the Trojan war heroes he uses, we may be pretty sure, the custom and 
manners of his own period with which his audience would be familiar, and was 
in no sense an archaeologist composing a sort of historical novel. Analogy, 
especially that from the habit of the Athenian dramatists, supports this view. As 
to the assumption that the poet did not know anything simply because he does not 
mention it, it is noted that reference to writing is made only once, though an art 
of writing was in use in Greece centuries before Homer’s day, as the written tablets 
found at Cretan Cnosus abundantly prove. What motive could the poet have 
had for the intentional omission of mention of the art? In like manner it is 
hardly to be supposed that the poet intends to present a picture at variance with 
his own time by his silence about coined money, cavalry, devices on shields, and 
so forth. 

The portly volume of 700 pages is not simply a treasure-house of facts; it is 
good reading, though not intended primarily for continuous perusal. The treat- 
ment is lucid and attractive, the style simple and direct, and the whole so attractive 
that one who opens the book to look up some special topic is likely to be beguiled 
often into reading a whole chapter. The excellent indices—the English of 14 
pages in double columns, the Greek of 8—enable the reader to run down readily 
any subject. The maps, the pictures of Greek scenery, the illustrations of various 
objects, add to the beauty and the value of the book. It is a pity that the last are 
not more numerous. The four-page bibliography of works bearing on different 
phases of Homeric life is a feature which can only be commended. ‘The whole 
is a work of independent research, and not compiled from the Germans; it is a 
growth of years, a sort of life-work from our chief Homeric scholar—for it is 
generally understood that Professor Seymour had read his Homer through every 
year since 1870—and deserves to be classed with Professor Goodwin’s Greek 
Moods and Tenses. It will be accepted as the great Homeric handbook in English, 
and will be found indispensable for all public libraries, and in the working outfit 
of all classical teachers. It is pleasant to think now that the author not only 
had the satisfaction of seeing his great work through the press, but of reading 
some of the earliest enthusiastic reviews of it. What a pity that an untimely 
death has cut off the hope of any further work from a brain so brilliant and 
richly stored! 

C. F. S. 
The Mythology of Greece and Rome, Presented with Special Rejerence 
to Its Influence on Literature. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1907. Pp. xvii+408. $1.50 net. 

However complete may be the supply of unabridged reference books in the 

library of school or college, and however accessible they may be made, there is 
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still imperative need of books of reference that shall always be on the student’s 
own desk. The best attempt to meet this demand for students of Greek by a 
single volume, having the several departments treated by eminent specialists, 
was made in 1905 by the Cambridge University Press in the publication of Whib- 
ley’s Companion to Greek Studies. The Appleton classical handbooks represent 
the best attempt to meet the needs of students of both Greek and Latin by a series 
of volumes; it has the advantage of freeing the editors from the necessity of extreme 
condensation involved in the other plan. 

The editors of the series were wise in their selection of Professor Fairbanks 
as editor of the volume on Greek mythology; by special studies of the most schol- 
arly character he had already won wide recognition as an authority in the field 
covered by this volume. Indeed, the publication of this book, with its large grasp 
of Greek myth as expressed in literature and art, fittingly coincides with the pass- 
ing of the author from the narrower work of a professor of Greek to his larger 
work as director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Readers will find in 
Fairbanks’ Mythology of Greece and Rome the scholarly accuracy and conservative 
judgment that they have learned to depend upon in ali work of his. 

The introductory chapter, on the origin and interpretation of myth, will repay 
careful and repeated study in both school and college. In a review of the various 
theories of the origin of myths, the author points out the element of truth in each 
theory, but clears away a mass of popular fancy. His conclusion is that ‘‘a con- 
sideration of these different explanations of myths serves to emphasize (1) the 
presence of fact (social, historical, geographical, etc.) in myth; and (2) the ima- 
ginative, ideal content of myths.” The treatment of myth as related to religion 
is especially discriminating. It would perhaps have been somewhat clearer if 
the successive stages in the development of Greek religion had been noted, and 
the relation of myth at each stage pointed out; but as the discussion stands it will 
serve to give to many readers a new point of view. Such statements as the follow- 
ing (pp. 17 f.) are full of suggestion: 

The truth is that in general the myths grew out of the popular demand for some 
narrative to explain the worship. They are the outcome of the worship, not the 
historic cause of the worship. ... . / A certain ethical spirit was early developed 
in the relation of the god to his worshiper; on the other hand the gods of myth were 
all but free from the laws of human morality. 

In the body of the book the Greek myths are taken up in order; each section 
is followed by an account of the same myth as told by the Romans. A full list 
of references to Latin and English poems that embody the myth is given at the 
close of each account, together with numerous detached quotations from modern 
Then follows in each case a paragraph on the myth as it appears in 


authors. 
The text is generously illustrated by reproductions of ancient 


ancient art. 


sculpture and of Greek vase paintings. A chapter is given to Roman divinities 
that have not been treated in connection with Greek counterparts, and in two 
chapters the stories of the Argonautic expedition and of the Trojan War are told. 

The body of the book will be serviceable chiefly for reference; the demands 
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of condensation forbade the story-telling style on the one hand, or any full dis- 
cussion of the origin and interpretation of the several myths on the other. Where 
theories of origin are given, it is always with due caution. It is to be regretted 
that the plan of the book did not include systematic reference to the passages in the 
Greek poets where the several myths are treated in detail; such references will be 
especially needed by the many teachers of English who will use the book, and 
they might well have taken the place of the many scattered quotations of a line 
or two from modern writers, to which considerable space has been given. 

There is a full index (in which the accent of proper names is marked), but 
unfortunately there is no difference of type to distinguish between figures referring 
to main articles and those referring to incidental mention of names. 

CHARLES D. ADAMS 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Helps to the Reading oj Classical Latin Poetry. By Lron JosiIAH 
RICHARDSON. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. 66. $0.55. 

Professor Richardson’s little book represents a sincere effort to replace mechan- 
ical or dogmatic instruction concerning Latin verse and its delivery by considera- 
tions of a larger kind, psychological and aesthetic. The intention is worthy of 
all praise, but in practice I fear the book would prove unsatisfactory, whether as a 
textbook, or for purposes of reference or private study. The concrete details 
of instruction are presented with too much intrusion of aesthetic theory for the 
learner, while this same matter has scarcely the fulness and grasp necessary to 
win the attention of the more mature student of verse and rhythm. As a manual 
upon which to base the lectures or explanations of the teacher it would be unserv- 
iceable from lack of adequate illustrative material. 

In many of the enunciations of general principles there is at times a vague- 
ness of thought or style which would puzzle the initiated and quite baffle the 
beginner. Thus on p. 8 the author essays to differentiate rhythm and meter, 
but one finishes the section of more than a page without learning in any tangible 
way what meter is as distinguished from rhythm. For the simple statement 
that a meter is a rhythm limited by the poet’s choice to a definite length or number 
of feet, one looks in vain except for the hint contained in a citation from Aristotle, 
thrown into a footnote. 

But in general the observations on the phenomena of verse are put intelligibly 
and with sympathetic warmth calculated to awaken aesthetic appreciation. The 
practical application of the principles set forth is treated very slightly in a series 
of “practical hints” on pp. 62 and 63. It is the fault of the book throughout 
that it is meager in illustrative material, and these practical hints especially call 
for much fuller exemplification. 

There are some inconsistencies of treatment apparently due to oversight, as 
when vertical lines are used on p. 7 to set off the syllables of a foot, as in 


Ye banks | and braes | etc., 
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while on p. 1o they stand like bars in music as the sign of accent: 
On thy | cold grey | stones. oh | sea 


—this last a pretty puzzle for the unsuspecting reader, who at first sight will in- 
terpret the editor’s marking as trochaic rhythm, and then—probably swear. 
In describing the elegiac distichon the inevitable couplets of Schiller and Cole- 
ridge are cited, and Tennyson’s modification of Coleridge’s rendering is also given, 
with the remark that it was “recast with a view of illustrating more accurately 
the relations of ictus and word-accent.” It will seem strange, I am sure, that 
Tennyson’s parody or burlesque of Coleridge should ever have been taken seri- 
ously. For those who may not recall it it is here reprinted. 
Up springs hexameter with might, as a fountain arising, 
Lightly the fountain falls, lightly the pentameter. 
It is sufficient commentary on the intention of this distichon to quote the other 
well-known verses of Tennyson: 
These lame hexameters the strong-winged music of Homer! 
No! but a most burlesque, barbarous experiment. 
Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 
Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters. 
The author presumably had good reason for excluding from his treatment 
the lyric and iambic verses of Catullus and Horace, but since he has done so, is 


not “classical Latin poetry” in the title somewhat misleading ? 
G. L. HENDRICKSON 


Herodotus’ Histories. Translated by G. Wooprourre Harris. 
Vol. I, Books I to III; Vol. II, Books IV to VI. London: Swan 


Sonnenschein & Co., 1906-7. 

A single sentence will illustrate Mr. Harris’ ignorance of the language he 
pretends to translate. “Adpnoros 5¢ 6 Topdlew rod Midew, obros 5 6 poveds uev rod 
éwuTod ddekpeod yevouevos, poveds 5¢ Tod xabhpavros, érelre Hovxlyn Tdv avOpdrwy éyévero 
wept 7d ofa, cvyyiwwoxdbuevos dvOpdrwv elvac rSv abrds Wde Bapvovudopwraros, émixa- 
racpdiea TG rhuBy éwurdv (i. 45) is rendered thus: ‘‘But Adrastus the son of 
Gordias, the son of Midas, who had slain his own brother, and the son of the 
man who purified him, though the matter passed into oblivion, was looked upon by 
the men who knew him as the most baneful of all men. Whereat he slew himself 
on the tomb of Croesus’ son.”’ Even the claim in the Introduction that the 
translation is meant to be “popular,” “easily readable, and entertaining to the 
man in the street,’”’ “‘without too servile adherence to the letter,’ cannot excuse 
such absurdities as this. And this is by no means a solitary instance. Minor 
inaccuracies are too numerous to mention, but I refer the curious to Book ii. 8; 


Book iv. 81, and Book v. 1. 


A. G. LarrD 








Pew Literature 


BOOKS 
CORNFORD, FRANCIS MACDONALD. Thucydides Mythistoricus. London: Edward 


Arnold, 1907. Pp. xvi+252. ros. 6d. 

By M ythistoria Mr. Cornford means “history cast in a mould of conception, whether 
artistic or philosophic, which, long before the work was even contemplated, was already 
inwrought into the very structure of the author’s mind.” ‘Thus, though we can infer 
from the narrative that the occupation of Pylos was designed, Thucydides conveys the 
impression that it was a mere stroke of luck, because he saw in three incidents in which 
Cleon appears “the complete outline of a drama, embodying a well-known theory of 
’ In the Mytilenaean debate Cleon displays tfpis, at Pylos he is 


human nature.’ 
I}lus- 


tempted by Téx, at Amphipolis ¢péynua, “infatuate pride,” brings him to ruin. 

trative of the point of view is the statement (p. 237), “if either of the two men is to be 

called religious, it is Thucydides; if either is sceptical, it is Herodotus.” 

LopGE, GONZALEZ. The Vocabulary of High School Latin. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1907. Pp. viii+ 217. $1.50 
This is an important contribution to the literature of secondary Latin and deserves 

the attention of all Latin teachers. It contains in alphabetical order all the words 

occurring in Caesar’s Gallic War i-v; Cicero, the six orations usually read in schools; 
and Virgil’s Aeneid i-vi. In an appendix the same vocabulary is given in the order of 
occurrence. 

Munro, H. A.J. Lucretius on the Nature of Things. 
of the Six Books. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. Pp. lxiiit+ 239. $0.50. 
One of the volumes of the New Universal Library. A reprint of Munro’s famous 

translation at a low price. 

The Rise of the Greek Epic. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. 


Translated, with an Analysis 


MourRRAY, GILBERT. 

Pp. xi+ 283. 6s. net. 

A course of ten lectures delivered at Harvard University. Among the subjects 
treated are: “Greece and the Progress of Man;” “The Jliad as a Traditional Book;” 
“The Historical Content of the Jizad and the Birth of Homer;” ‘The Jiiad as a Great 
Poem;” “Tonia and Attica.” 

Muzzey, Davip SAVILLE. A Beginner’s Book in Latin. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. Pp. xii+ 231. 

Differs materially from the majority of first-year Latin books on two points: First, 
inflection is treated exclusively and exhaustively in the first twenty-five chapters (Part 
I), syntax being reserved for Part II, in which, however, the forms of Part I are system- 
atically reviewed; second, English-Latin sentences do not occupy the prominent 
position that they generally do in beginners’ books. They are introduced only in Part 
II, and even there they are subordinated to the Latin-English sentences, both in number 
and in scope of vocabulary. 

WHITON, JAMES Morris. Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Caesar. Adapted to 

Allen and Greenough’s, Bennett’s, and Harkness’ Grammars. Fifth Revised 

Edition by HELEN IsABEL WuHITON. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1907. Pp. 105. 


$0.50. 

The earlier editions of this short-cut to a reading-knowledge of Latin are already 
well known to most Latin teachers. In this revision more prominence has been given 
to the value of Latin in the study of English. A few pages of sentences from Caesar 
have also been added. 
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ARTICLES 
ALLEN, JAMES TURNEY. The Idle Actor in Aeschylus. Classical Quarterly, I (1907), 


pp. 268-72. 
A criticism of Dignan’s view that Aeschylus did not introduce silence for the 
dramatic effect, but was subject “‘to material limitations and to the restrictions of 
tradition.” This view ignores the poet’s freedom of choice in the selection and treat- 
ment of his plots. The long silences of Orestes, Athena, and Apollo in the Eumenides, 
and of Cassandra in the Agamemnon are the results of the situation and not of the poet’s 


inability to keep three actors employed at once. 
E. N. GARDINER. Throwing the Diskos. Journal of Hellenic Studies, XX VII (1907), 

1-36. 

The method of throwing the diskos, so far as it can be determined from literary 
and archaeological evidence, is as follows: (1) The stance: (a) position of standing 
diskobolos of the Vatican (i. e., diskos in left hand at level of hip, right foot advanced); 
(6) diskos raised in left hand level with shoulder, or (c) held in both hands level with 
waist. From these positions the diskos is swung or raised to (2) position with left 
foot forward (usually) and diskos in both hands (a) extended horizontally to the front, 
or (5) raised above the head. (3) The diskos is swung downward, resting on the 
right forearm. Either before or during the course of the swing (a) the left foot is 
drawn back, or (b) the right foot is advanced, so that we reach (4) the position of 
Myron’s diskobolos. (5) At the beginning of the swing forward the body is 
straightened. (6) And as the diskos swings down, the left foot is vigorously advanced. 
(7) Finally, after the diskos has left the hand, the right foot is again advanced. 


KELSEY, FRANCIS W. Virgil or Vergil? Nation, September 5, 1907. 

Gives a concise account of the history of the controversy and sums up briefly the 
arguments on each side. Professor Kelsey points out that after a trial of four decades 
the effort to make the corrected spelling Vergil current in English has proved a failure. 
The tendencies of our vernacular are too strong to be shaped by the example of a group 
of specialists. ‘‘We have offered the spelling Vergil because it is etymologically correct, 
and it has been rejected. Shall we classical teachers and students then persist in using 
it as a mark of erudition ? Such use would surely lay us open to the charge of pedantry.” 
Lucas, HANs. Zu den Milesiaca des Aristides. Philologus LXVI (1907), 16-35. 

The last Milesiaca of Aristides are not to be explained as Mdrchen, nor as romance 
(Biirger’s view), nor as a mere collection of disconnected Novelle (Rohde). Arguing 
from Ov. Tr. ii. 413 f., 443 f.; Luc. Am. 1; Apul. Met., ad init., and from considera- 
tions of a general character, the author concludes that the work of Aristides was a 
collection of Novelle akin in subjects to later tales of roguery, supposed to be related 
to the writer, and given unity by a connecting narrative. 

RAND, E. K. The Chronology of Ovid’s Early Works. The American Journal of 

Philology, XXVIII (1907), pp. 287-96. 

A new interpretation of Ovid’s letter to Macer (Am. ii. 18). The order of publi- 
cation proposed by the writer is Amores (first edition), Medea, Heroides, Amores 
(second edition, not later than 11 B. c.), De medicamine faciei, Ars amatoria, Remedia 
amoris. ‘The important feature of this order is the placing of the second edition of 
the Amores before the Ars amatoria. Most scholars put the second edition of the 
Amores after the Ars because in the eighteenth poem of the second book of the former 
(artes teneri profitemur Amoris) they think there is a reference to the latter work. 
This passage the author of the present article, however, explains as a reference to his 
Amores ‘which present, in detachments, an art of love.’”” Mr. Rand finds further 
support for his thesis in the improbability of Ovid’s allowing eighteen years to inter- 
vene between the first and second revision of the Amores, and in the fact that the 
textus receptus of the Ars amatoria iii. 343 refers to the second edition of the Amores. 
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